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MORAL INTUITIONISM, FEELING, AND REASON 


I. ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM oF INTUITIONISM 


HE term ‘‘intuitionism’’ in morals (or ‘‘intuitionalism’’) may 

be used in two senses. One sense (a) refers to the more ob- 
jective side of the matter, 7.e., to the nature of the moral object 
intuited, taken by itself and as a self-contained whole. The other 
sense (b) refers to the subjective aspect, or to the mental proc- 
esses by which we intuit. (qa) is the doctrine that moral principles 
and actions are right or wrong (or good or bad) in themselves, 
apart from any effects which they may involve, whilst (b) is the 
doctrine that we ‘‘intuit’’ or ‘‘perceive’’ that a moral principle 
or action in itself is right or wrong (or good or bad), without re- 
course to reasoning about its effects. 

It will at once be obvious that the two uses of the term are 
not really separable. They apply to two aspects of a continuous 
process of knowledge which begins with the subject and ends with 
the object (or vice versa, or both ways together if preferred). If 
the object reveals its meaning all at once, the meaning will be sub- 
jectively intuited all at once. The objective use of the term means 
that the value of the moral object is intuited immediately, the subjec- 
tive use simply means that the value of the moral object is intuited 
immediately. It is only a question of emphasis, and it will be found 
impossible to treat the two aspects separately. The term ‘‘intuition’”’ 
has the same double meaning as the term ‘“‘percept,’’ which may mean 
the act of perceiving, or what is perceived. 

Nevertheless, although it is impossible in any analytical discussion 
of intuitionism to separate the objective and subjective aspects, there 
seems to be a distinction between them in the history of ethics, ac- 
cording as the moral faculty is believed to be some form of ‘‘reason,”’ 
on the one hand, or some form of ‘‘feeling’’ or ‘‘sentiment’’ or 
“‘sense’’ on the other. If it is ‘‘reason”’ which is thought to be the 
source of the validity of moral judgment, the stress tends to be laid 
on the intrinsic self-contained objective character of the moral prin- 
ciple or action. Thus we have Cudworth and Clark, for example, 
attempting to place moral propositions on the same level of certainty 
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as those of mathematics. If, on the other hand, some sense or senti- 
ment is believed to be the criterion, a much greater stress is laid on 
subjective effects, so much so that such moralists as Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, and Hume are often criticized as denying objectivity al. 
together. Whether this criticism is not sometimes overdone is a ques- 
tion, but it is in any case clear that, ‘‘reason’’ being a more ‘‘ob. 
jective’’ faculty and feeling a more ‘‘subjective’’ one, the stress by 
the ‘‘rational’’ intuitionist would tend to be laid more on the objec. 
tive structure or form, whilst the ‘‘sentimental’’ intuitionist would 
tend to stress the nature of the subjective feelings produced by cogni- 
tion of the object. For these general reasons, 7.e., because of the dis. 
tinctness of the two points of view, objective and subjective, it seems 
more advisable to speak of theories which stress the objective side as 
‘‘formalistic.’’ + 


II. THe Morau ‘‘Facuury’’: REASON AND FEELING 


We have been using the term ‘‘moral faculty.’’ In view of the 
development of present-day thought there is, of course, a certain 
artificiality in putting the question, ‘‘By what faculty or part of my 
nature do I make moral judgments?’’ We have advanced (or, at 
least, we often suppose ourselves to have advanced) beyond the fae- 
ulty psychology, and this being so, it is at least due by us to give a 
more functional account of moral judgments. Human nature is not 
a complex of water-tight faculty-compartments; in any activity of the 
mind—cognitive or otherwise—it is the whole mind which reacts in 
relation to an object, although single aspects of it are always more 
prominent at one time than other aspects. So that in advancing to- 
wards our own solution of the problems of reason and feeling and 
their respective functions in moral intuition we must always realize 
that it is not reason or feeling which knows, but always the person. 
Reason or feeling are simply instruments in the service of the person, 
and are moreover always to some extent found together, implicitly 
if not explicitly. In dealing with almost any particular moral the- 
ory of intuitionism it will be important to keep such a truth in mind. 
If we ourselves are unable to avoid using the convenient term “‘fac- 
ulty,’’? we must not be interpreted as meaning the old bad sense. 
We shall mean simply capacity. 

Those who defend reason, as opposed to feeling or sense, do so a8 

1 The formalist is an ‘‘ intuitionist ’’ in a very general and generic sense, 
but the term ‘‘intuition’’ has such a close association with subjective feelings 
and faculties that specifically to call a formalist like Kant an ‘¢intuitionist,” 
as Sidgwick and others do, inevitably suggests the wrong meaning. Our view 


does not preclude the possibility of ‘* sentimental ’’ formalism, ¢.g., the view 
that virtuous moral actions are self-contained ‘‘esthetic’’ wholes, 
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a rule on the ground that reason is universal and objective, whilst 
feeling or sense appears to vary from person to person. This, indeed, 
is a common criticism of the moral sense school. Rashdall, a prom- 
jnent protagonist and defender of reason (on this point following 
Sidgwick), adopts something of this point of view. Rashdall guards 
himself against the faculty mistake. ‘‘ “Conscience’ or the moral 
consciousness,’’ he says, ‘‘is a name for a particular aspect of the 
single self which is thought and feeling and will. Morality would be 
impossible and meaningless, or at least defective and onesided, for a 
being in whom any one of these elements was wanting.’’? With this 
proviso, it is reason or intellect, rather than feeling or emotion, which 
he believes to be the judge of good or evil, although he does not deny 
that moral choice may contain many emotional elements. Rational- 
ity is not the sole reason for acts being done. Much of Rashdall’s 
writing upon duty and his criticism of Kant gives emphasis to the 
contention, not merely that the concrete content of duty may be 
given by feeling, but also that rational moral judgments themselves 
contain feeling elements.* On the one hand, we desire good things 
apart from any thought of rational duty, and, on the other hand, 
approval is often characterized by a warm ‘‘glow of the heart.”’ 

The criticism of the ‘‘sentimental’’ intuitionists sometimes made, 
namely, that feeling is entirely subjective and relative, is too readily 
facile and too superficial to be worth very serious consideration. It 
has little bearing upon the most important doctrines of the moral 
sense school; it is certain, for example, that Hutcheson did not 
identify the moral and the immoral with mere feelings in the mind, 
and even Hume, though more subjectivist in parts of his work, in 
others seems to regard moral sense as a faculty of judgment of ob- 
jects. The analogy of sense does not refer to physical senses like 
taste and smell, but rather to the esthetic sense, which is generally 
admitted to imply some form of judgment, and a standard. Never- 
theless, such a criticism is so often assumed that it may be worth 
while referring to Hutcheson’s own words in defense of the doe- 
trine that the moral faculty is feeling and not reason. Rashdall 
himself criticizes the moral sense view on the grounds that there is 
always present something more than mere feeling, i.e., judgment, and 
that feelings, as feelings, are not true and false at all. Speaking of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, he says, ‘‘ According to the moral sense 
school, when I pronounce an action wrong, all that is really meant is 
that it excites in my mind an ‘idea (¢.e., a feeling) of disapproba- 
tion.’’’* Or again, ‘‘If moral judgments were simply feelings or 

2The Theory of Good and Evil, 1, p. 176. 

8 E.g., Ibid., 1, p. 169. 

4 Ethics (The People’s Books), p. 34. 
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emotions of a particular kind... .’’® It is true that he admits iy 
his larger work that ‘‘moralists like Hutcheson’’ ‘‘really meant’’ that 
feelings are merely the subjective index of an objective quality’ 
But he admits it grudgingly, and does not discuss (on the grounds 
that it would involve metaphysics) the meaning that such a view 
might have, a meaning which is really, as we shall see, most impor. 
tant. It is, probably, just as an index that feeling plays an im. 
portant part in moral judgment. Let us see then, what (for ex. 
ample) Hutcheson has to say for himself. 


III. HurcHseson’s Views 


‘‘Though the approbation of moral excellence is a grateful action 
or sensation of the mind,’’ he says, ‘‘ ’tis plain the yood approved 
is not this tendency to give us a grateful sensation. As, in approving 
a beautiful form, we refer the beauty to the object ; we do not say that 
it is beautiful because we reap some little pleasure in viewing it, but 
we are pleased in viewing it because it is antecedently beautiful. 
Thus when we admire the virtue of another, the whole excellence, or 
that quality which by nature we are determined to approve, is 
conceived to be in that other; we are pleased in the contemplation be- 
cause the object is excellent, and the object is not judged to be there- 
fore excellent because it gives us pleasure.’’” Hutcheson again is 
very emphatic in declaring that experience of pleasure or usefulness 
or personal advantage is no moral criterion. ‘‘As we do not ap- 
prove all conduct which gives us pleasure, so we approve sometimes 
such conduct as does not give it; and our approbation of the good 
conduct which gives us this pleasure is not proportioned to the pleas- 
ure it gives us.’’* For Hutcheson conscience is a separate faculty 
which is ‘‘a natural and immediate determination to approve certain 
affections and actions,’’® a kind of sense or instinct, not of the body, 
but of the soul, to which reasoning is regarded as subservient. This 
faculty sui generis it is which judges of the intrinsic values. No 
amount of instruction, education, custom, association, will originate 
this moral approbation, which is implanted in the nature. Reason 
is criticized by Hutcheson after much the same manner as by Hume. 
Reason can instruct us regarding fact, but not regarding intrinsi¢ 
worth. True propositions regarding morals, says Hutcheson, be- 
long equally to virtue and vice.° Reason is only concerned with 

5 Ibid., p. 35. Italics are mine in both cases. 
6 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. 1, p. 146. 
7A System of Moral Philosophy, 1, iv (1). 
8 Ibid, 
9 Op. cit., 1, IV, (4). 
10 Op. cit., 1, IV, (3). 
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means. Like Hume he allows insufficient place for the critical and 
corrective function of reason. We have to disagree with him also in 
his view of the sut generis character of the moral faculty, whilst ad- 
mitting that in original moral judgment there is something not alto- 
gether unlike a ‘‘sense’’ or ‘‘instinct’’ which speaks. But when 
Hutcheson talks of the judge** who must correct his natural im- 
pulse to pity by a wider love of the community, he is really admitting 
in principle some reference to the reasoned system of moral judg- 
ments. 


IV. Tse Estuetic ELEMENT IN ‘‘Morat Conpucr’’ 


Whilst on the subject of moral ‘‘sense,’’ moral taste, and the 
analogy between esthetic and moral judgments, it is perhaps worth 
while considering, very briefly, whether esthetic feeling proper has 
any real part to play in the determination of moral judgment. 

It should be noted that the term ‘‘ esthetic ’’ is often used in 
rather a loose sense both in general and by writers on moral sense. 
We are apt to speak of an action or character which is in any way 
morally fitting, as morally beautiful, and there is no doubt that the 
Greek sense of physical beauty, grace, harmony, and proportion 
influenced their views of morality so much that they often regarded 
the good as very much the same as the beautiful. I desire, how- 
ever, to use the term here in a stricter sense, and it seems to me 
advisable that in ethics (if not always) the term should be used 
in this defined sense. I shall use the term here, therefore, to mean the 
value which is apprehended through the perception of certain physi- 
cal forms, and to mean nothing else. To use the term in this way in 
no wise implies that beauty is regarded as a mere ‘‘physical’’ thing. 
Experience of beauty may arise through sensuous perception of 
the physical, but the harmony produced by the perception of the 
physical object is often the occasion for the experiencing of a state of 
rich concrete mental feeling which transcends the physical and the 
physiological. Nevertheless, it is important to remember that ex- 
perience of beauty proper does always arise through the senses. The 
mental experience of value to which the sensuous experience, in 
its consummation, leads us, may be an experience of the single 
self-same universal Good or Value which is revealed in goodness, but 
the sensuous mode of approach to the supreme Value makes beauty 
different from goodness at the level of everyday finite experience. 
When we speak of a character, therefore, as revealing what we call 
‘‘moral’’ beauty, it is probable that we mean to say that it seems to 
possess that value of grace and graciousness which is also experienced 
11 Op. cit., 1, IV, (4). 
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upon the perception of physical comeliness of one sort or another, 
This is so as regards the inner or more spiritual aspect of the matter, 
As regards the more sensuous aspect, or the imagery which may ae. 
company the thought of moral quality, I believe that it may be 
true that when we speak of an idea or of a character as beautiful or 
‘‘comely’’ we have before our minds a sensuous image which itself 
possesses the esthetic qualities of what we call ‘‘beauty”’ or ‘‘comeli- 
ness,’’ and it may be the presence of this which unconsciously causes 
us to use the term ‘‘beautiful.’’ If, for example, we think of an 
act as ‘‘gracious,’’ we may have at the back of our minds the picture 
of a certain physical grace with which such acts in good and great 
characters are often expressed. If we think of benevolence as ‘‘beau- 
tiful,’’ we may picture the harmonious external expressions of the 
benevolent person. This is an interesting, though perhaps a disput- 
able, point, and I can pursue it no further in this place. No doubt 
there is a significance beyond the pure esthetic image. 

The main issue at the moment is, however, contained in what has 
just been said. Good moral qualities in the perfection of their ex- 
pression tend (there are exceptions) to be revealed in physical ways 
which can be called beautiful in the strict sense; and conversely the 
presence of beauty in physical expression may be a sign of good 
moral quality. Good character tends to express itself in beautiful 
acts, and beautiful acts may, therefore, signify good character. 
Beauty is, of course, but a shaky signpost to morals, and physical 
grace may be but manner. We have to learn to distinguish between 
the true and the spurious index. Nevertheless beauty is of some 
importance. 

The fact that it has been somewhat ignored in treatises on mor- 
als is partly due to the difference in subject-matter of ethics and 
esthetics. This is a difference which may be exaggerated, however, 
and moral philosophy which in its emphasis on the ‘‘moral’’ entirely 
ignores the beautiful, is poorer therefor. On the other hand, esthetic 
manifestations are of secondary and not of primary importance, and 
ethics is rightly concerned mainly with the whole character of the 
man rather than with the external signs of expression. Also, as we 
said, the ‘‘signs’’ may be spurious. Nevertheless, others may be 
genuine; external grace may be a sign of an inner spiritual 
grace. The two terms ‘‘grace’’ in this proposition form almost 4 
pun, but it is a significant pun. Certain of our revolts against the 
gracelessness of external habits and manners, even sometimes of 
physiological characteristics, run deeper than prejudice to moral 
sources, although such esthetic judgments have to be rigidly cot 
trolled, owing to the fact that the total absence of the physically 
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peautiful is not sufficient reason for supposing the total absence of 
moral quality. Moral character is broader and richer and deeper 
than its physical expressions. But the signs are not wholly insig- 
nificant; vide Hutcheson. ‘‘ The chief beauties of countenance, and 
even of behaviour, arise from the indications of some sweet affections, 
or morally esteemable abilities, as it appears by almost all the epi- 
thets of commendation. Tis always some real or imaged indications 
of something vicious which chiefly causes our dislike, as we see from 
the qualities censured and condemned. Hence it is that such de- 
formity is observed in the countenances of the angry, the envious, the 
proud, and the selfish ; and so much alluring sweetness in those which 
display the tender, gentle, and friendly affections.’’ 2” 

There is, of course, the real danger, alluded to already, in over- 
emphasizing physical manifestations. It is a danger to which the 
young are specially liable. And it is the tendency of youth to set too 
much store by externals, to allow a certain aristocratic fastidiousness 
to breed intolerance of the dull, dreary, prosaic, and commonplace. 
It is true that the presence of these qualities to the exclusion of 
all others implies moral defectivenses, just as again the absence 
of sense of humor implies intellectual, and also to a certain extent 
moral, defectiveness. But though counsels of perfection are good, 
and it is the instinctive and inevitable tendency of youth to re- 
coil from the imperfect and the unhealthy of whatever sort, the 
more serious moral philosopher must at least attempt to imitate 
the sage if he can not be sagacious. He must allow for the baffled 
strivings, for the desires that are defeated, for the efforts that fail, 
and most of all for the externals—the adverse heredity and en- 
vironment—which make often the very effort to express at all (to 
say nothing of its external perfection) well-nigh impossible. 

Feeling and taste, then, have a certain part to play in the de- 
termination of moral judgments, particularly where explicit rea- 
soned statements and conclusions are, for one cause or another, 
impossible. Taste and feeling have to be employed, for example, 
when hurried decisions are necessary, where novel cases arise, or 
where the situation is too complex to be clearly understood. (These 
cases, of course, do not exclude one another.) But taste or feeling 
are not in themselves a sufficient or final criteria of objective truth. 
All judgments of feeling must be tested for their truth by their cohe- 
rence with the wider system of philosophical thought. Moral judg- 
ments, like all other judgments, may be the outcome of feeling in 
the first instance, but they can not stand as valid unless they form 
part of the true system of moral judgments. This, the test of non- 

12 Op. cit., 1, V, (5). 
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contradiction and comprehensiveness, is the natural, and in the 
end the indispensable, supplement of ‘‘sense’’ and feeling. 


V. Reason as THE ‘‘Facuuty’’ or Morau JUDGMENT 


Yet to admit that processes of reasoning play an essential part in 
the full determination of the objectivity of moral judgments is not 
the same thing as to hold that moral judgments are ‘‘given by rea- 
son,’’ as, for example, Sidgwick and Rashdall do. To hold this is to 
fall, quite unawares, into the old ‘‘faculty’’ mistake, and to con- 
fuse a whole cognitive act of the self in relation to an object, with 
what is really only an important instrument of the cognitive self, 
namely, reason or reasoning. Rashdall himself in a footnote ** crit. 
icizes Simmel’s confusion between reason and reasoning. But it 
seems to me that Rashdall and Sidgwick, and others who defend rea- 
son as the faculty of moral judgment (intending by the term ‘‘fac- 
ulty’’ nothing wrong), are not only attempting to ‘‘explain’”’ a 
general ‘‘function’’ by means of a highly specialized ‘‘faculty,’’ but 
are doing worse. By using the term ‘‘reason’’ for the name of the 
faculty they are laying themselves and others open to the very con- 
fusion between reason and reasoning, criticized by Rashdall. ‘‘In- 
tellect’’ might be a better term for the faculty, if we must have a 
faculty, but that is also objectionable, since it implies the highly ab- 
stract process of analysis and synthesis certainly not present in any 
high degree, if at all, in more immediate moral judgments. 

In general, it seems to me that it would be far more useful if 
psychologists and moralists would use the term ‘‘reason,’’ not as a 
synonym for knowledge at the level of man, but as denoting simply 
one of the capacities for the discovery and testing of knowledge, 
namely, reasoning. The chief function of reason is ideally to ana- 
lyze and synthesize. It is true that man’s moral dignity is largely 
the outcome of his ability to reason, that his consciousness at aly 
moment is influenced by previous processes of his reasoning, that 
moral judgments can not be established as valid without reasoning. 
But it seems the profoundest mistake to identify knowledge with 
reason. The stages of knowledge are acquaintance, judgments of 
acquaintance, the reasoning about those judgments which helps to 
establish their truth or falsity, and the imperfect scientia intuitive 
which we reach as the results of these previous processes, and which 
is probably more subconscious than anything else. Logic books, 
themselves, contain evidence of the existence of the chief distinction 

13 Nothing can be plainer than that it is totally unawares. Cf. above, p. 507, 


line 6. 
14 Theory of Good and Evil, 1, 176. 
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which we have been discussing; 7.e., that judging and proposition- 
making is in itself not reasoning; reasoning enters when judgments 
and propositions are combined into complex wholes. Logie treats of 
the judgment, and of the syllogism, under different headings. 

In a word, then, it is not the ‘‘moral reason’’ which is acquainted 
with or which gives judgment upon its objects. It is the mind, ap- 
prehending and discriminating things in their complexity, aided by 
feeling and reason. 


VI. InruItions ANp ‘‘ Axioms oF REASON’’ 


It follows from the above arguments that there can be no ‘‘in- 
tuitions of Reason’’ as, again, Sidgwick and Rashdall hold. There 
can be no intuitions of reason because intuitions are forms of 
knowledge at the level of acquaintance and immediate judgments 
of acquaintance, where the terms ‘‘reason’’ and ‘‘reasoning’’ are 
not applicable. Intuitions there are, but they are forms of cogni- 
tion, not of reason, though probably intuition is normally de- 
veloped into intuitive judgment through the guidance of feeling,” 
and reasoning is required to confirm and establish the truth of the 
judgment of intuition sponsored by feeling. To say, however, that 
intuitions are of reason, is to put the cart before the horse. 
A judgment of intuition is only in any way reasonable if it is true, 
and that is discovered by a process of reasoning distinct from the 
intuition. 

A fortiori there are no ‘‘axioms’’ of reason, or intuitions self- 
evidently true. Genuine synthetic self-evidence is a myth in the ere- 
ation of which Reason never took any part, and could not in the na- 
ture of things take any part, because her place is to roam the real 
wide world of thought and things in search of hard scientific and 
philosophic evidence. For suppose an axiom, a self-evident ‘‘intui- 
tion of reason ’’ to be possible, something which simply is so, and for 
which no further reason can be given, what in the world is meant by 
calling it an axiom of reason? If, on the other hand, we can and 
must reason about it in order to test its truth, then it is not an axiom. 
To say that it is, is to try to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. The only way in which a truth can be evident to reason is 
by its coherence with the body of truth. That is the one and only 
evidence for reason. For reason there is no such thing as self-evi- 
dence. You may perceive or intuit an object and you may by an 


‘ 


It is because intuitions are thus primarily associated with feeling 
that they are sometimes thought to be identical with a function of feeling. But 
this is not, strictly speaking, true. In intuiting, we ‘* feel our way,’’ but intuition 


is neither identical with feeling nor a function of it. It is, as we say, a stage of 
knowledge, 
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immediate judgment of intuition contend that it is self-evidently 
true. E.g., I may perceive a penny from above and judge it to be 
round. We may call this, if we please, self-evident, and in a way, a 
very superficial way; it is. But it is certainly not reason that pro- 
nounces it to be so: reason does not enter into the matter at all. If, 
on looking at the same penny from another angle, I say ‘‘It is self. 
evidently elliptical,’’ then, if reason comes upon the scene at all, it 
may, by comparing my judgment with the system of other true judg. 
ments, prove that what appeared to be self-evident was really not so. 
In geometry we have axioms, but these again are axioms, not of rea- 
son, but rather of perception. We intuit, and see that it isso. And, 
as a matter of fact, rumor from some quarters has it that geometrical 
axioms are no longer. 

To return to morals, I may once more repeat my statement and 
say that ‘‘axioms of reason’’ are neither axioms, nor of reason. 
Their truth is not self-evident, but it is revealed as true only by the 
external evidence of reasoning. That Rashdall is glaringly incon- 
sistent with his own views on axioms of reason, and that he admits 
in spite of himself the necessity for grounded proof by reasoning is 
shown by asimple example. He says,?* on the one hand, that we can 
not tell why the feeling, say of human affection, is better than a 
feeling of satisfaction in eating, except that we judge it to be so, and 
then he immediately goes on to add that although this is so, our 
preference is not arbitrarily made; it is ‘‘intimately connected with 
our whole conception of the proper relation of man to man—our 
whole conception of what human life and human society should be.” 
Exactly so. Moral judgments must have reference to other ideas and 
judgments, and in the end to a single interconnected whole. And 
this is just precisely the reason why we do say that the feeling of 
human affection is higher than the feeling of human satisfaction in 
eating. 

Professor McDougall has criticized Rashdall severely on his views 
on ethical axioms.17 Professor McDougall says, ‘‘What, then, are 
these moral axioms on the validity of which Dr. Rashdall’s first argu- 
ment wholly depends? He gives us several examples: ‘the greater 
good ought always to be preferred to the less.’ This is the first, and, 
I think, the most indisputably axiomatic of all the examples fur- 
nished. It is, I think, indisputably true. Reason compels us to 
admit its truth, even its eternal truth. But why? Simply because 

16 Theory of Good and Evil, 1, 157, 

17 Professor McDougall’s views appeared in the Hibbert Journal, January, 
1921, Canon H. Rashdall’s reply, March, 1921. His general doctrine of ethical 


axioms and intuitions in the relevant portions of the Theory of Good and Evi, 
and in his smaller volume, Is Conscience an Emotion? is also important. 
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itis a tautological proposition. For if we try to define the meaning 
of the term ‘greater good,’ as thus abstractly used, we can only say 
that it is that which ought to be preferred. Dr. Rashdall offers us 
another ‘self-evident axiom, that the more good is always greater 
than the less good.’ I agree again that this is irrefutable and axiom- 
atic, and just for the same reason, namely, that it is tautological. It 
means merely that the greater good is greater than the smaller good; 
and it is equally true if we leave out the word ‘good’ and say the 
greater is greater than the less, or substitute any other word for the 
word ‘good.’ There is no limit to the number of such moral axioms 
that may be constructed, e.g., the greater evil is greater than the 
lesser evil, or the more selfish action is always more selfish than the 
less selfish action, or the best is better than the worst. So long as we 
do not play fast and loose with the meanings we attach to words such 
moral axioms are eternally and absolutely true. 

‘“‘But Dr. Rashdall attaches equal importance to another axiom, 
‘the axiom of equity which pronounces that one man’s good ought 
always to be treated as of equal importance with the like good of 
another.’?® This is a statement of a different order. It is not a 
tautological proposition. But is it axiomatic? Does Reason compel 
us to accept it as soon as we conceive it? I think not. To me it 
seems a most disputable proposition.’’?® ‘‘I submit that every gen- 
uine and therefore indisputable axiom which can be stated can be 
nothing more than either a tautological proposition or a moral postu- 
late. I challenge Dr. Rashdall to produce one which is not of ‘this 
nature. . . . So long as they are axiomatic they are tautological, such 
as, good conduct is better than bad conduct, or, the good man is better 
than the bad man. As soon as they cease to be tautological, they 
cease to be axiomatic and are rather highly disputable; and at the 
best are founded upon experience of good and evil, or simply deduced 
from other propositions so founded.’’?° Again, ‘‘. . . unless they 
[categories] involve or imply propositions, there is no meaning in 
asserting that they are valid, and if they do imply propositions, the 
propositions involved in each must stand the testing to which all 
propositions must be subjected, before they can be accepted as true 
(of course, if they are not tautological).’’ ** 

It is true that Rashdall admits that, in themselves, there is 
nothing ethical about the axioms of prudence, benevolence, and 
equity, except the bare formal notion or category of the good 

18 Js Conscience an Emotion? p. 182. 

19 Hibbert Journal, January, 1921, p. 287. 


20 Ibid., p. 288. 
21 Ibid., p. 293. 
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which they involve, and that the ethical notions of good are 
grounded in experience. He says,” e.g., that the judgment that the 
good of all is greater than that of any man may be treated as a mere 
case of a mathematical axiom, but that it is in the conception of value 
that the whole meaning of the judgment lies. This is, of course, per- 
fectly true, but if so, why cling to the axiomatic form? If the mean- 
ing of the value judgment lies in its concrete content, then its mean- 
ing can only be defined by relation to the world of value and fact in 
which the concrete content finds its place. In a word, and to repeat, 
the moral axiom is a meaningless and therefore a useless conception; 
strictly no judgment of value is evidently true unless it is shown to be 
coherent with all truth. 

These general arguments apply alike to all brands of rational 
formalistic ‘‘intuitionism,’’ both to what Sidgwick calls ‘‘percep- 
tional’’ intuitionism (intuitions of particular cases) and to what he 
ealls ‘‘philosophic’’ intuitionism (intuitions of general principles) 
—a form of which we have just been discussing. They apply to 
Kantian formalism. In all cases the ‘‘rationality’’ or internal 
coherence of the particular action or general principle depends en- 
tirely on its ground, on its coherence with a rational system of life 
and reality which must be regarded as external to it, although in 
another sense the rational act or principle is a self-contained ex- 
pression of the wider rational reality. But the adequate testing 
of the claim to be a rational expression, is a laborious business of 
reasoning distinct from the action or principle itself. 


Louis ARNAUD RED. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 





II. CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY? 


Vv 


| MUST renounce the attempt to enumerate the works of Max 
Weber which embrace the most diverging fields of knowledge and 
treat the smallest technical details with the same mastery as the most 
universal questions. I shall only refer to the concentrated form 
that he gave to his philosophy in an address delivered before the 
students of the University of Munich and entitled ‘‘Science as a 
Vocation,’’ ‘Wissenschaft als Berf.’’ There he declares to the 
students who came to hear him: If you approach science in expecta- 
tion of receiving advices how to solve your most urgent problems; if 
you imagine that science can lead you in life, you are mistaken and 


22 Theory of Good and Evil, 1, 147. 
1 Continued from previous issue, No. 18. 
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you will be disappointed. All that science can teach you, it teaches 
in the conditional form. It tells you: Zf you wish to produce these 
certain effects, then you must use these certain means. But whether 
the effect is desirable as a goal, science can not decide. Science can 
do something more. Science can tell you that those means which you 
have to use, produce certain secondary effects, which you did not 
consider when you planned your goal. But whether these unex- 
pected effects are so bad that they disqualify the original intention, 
or the intended effect is of so great a value that the unexpected ones 
seem comparatively unimportant, this is a question which science 
again can not decide. 

The values can not be measured by quantities; and if they con- 
flict, they can not be reconciled by proportional mixture. If we 
analyze, for example, the basis of truth on the one hand, and of 
justice on the other, taking both in the radical sense which is dic- 
tated by their pretense for autonomy, we stand before a well-known 
conflict : In order to be able to judge about right and wrong, we must 
disregard the validity of the basic law, teaching us how nature is 
organized : namely, that every happening has a cause, and that there 
is no such thing as an indetermined, arbitrary act. On the other 
hand, if decidedly we keep in mind the law of determination, we de- 
prive ourselves of the possibility of discussing good and bad; and 
this discussion is the basis of social organization. A similar conflict 
exists between the right and the beautiful. The sense of beauty de- 
veloped to such a degree that it reacts to the finest vibrations, will 
discover a value even in the unlawful. Baudelaire, inhaling with 
enchantment the fragrance of the ‘‘flowers of evil,’’ depicts in his 
poetry the beauty of crime and perversion. And convinced that the 
crudeness of the subject makes the victory of beauty all the more 
glorious, he derides his illiterate opponents who, as he says, mix up 
ink and virtue. But among these illiterate people we find even a 
Plato. The man to whom the idea of the good represented the high- 
est of all values, could have no mercy with people who, owing to the 
mastery of their art, were able to make us enjoy the bad. And the 
more he himself had a feeling for beauty, the more he had to fear its 
danger. Plato, expelling the artists from the Republic, which is 
based purely on the idea of virtue, acts just as consistently as Baude- 
laire, extending the field of beauty beyond all the restrictions of law. 

People will object: Why not choose the golden mean? The deci- 
sion which combines the different values by moderating each of them, 
is this not the right decision? The answer is easy: You choose the 
moderation of values because it enables you to combine a number of 
them. Could you not, just as well, prefer the radicalism of values 
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for making the simple value pure? The issue between the moderated 
but complex form on the one hand, and the radical but pure one on 
the other, shows better than any other example that the conflict be. 
tween values can be overcome only by an arbitrary choice. 

Weber shows with the accuracy of the scientist what science can 
do and what not. Science can, for the first, supply the technical tools 
for the materialization of purposes. It can, secondly, expose the 
disagreeable consequences of using these tools, and thereby determine 
more precisely the point where the decision lies. It can, thirdly, 
analyze the structure of decisions as such, and prove that they can 
not be based on reason. 

Does it therefore follow that we should never decide? All that 
follows is that, according to reason, every decision is arbitrary. 
Reason says: You can not decide on my ground. Life says: You 
must decide for my sake. Should we, then, decide between life and 
reason? It depends upon the answer to this question, how every sci- 
entist forms his existence. In so far as he exists, he will have to de. 
cide it privately. In so far as he is a scientist, he will have to admit 
to himself what he preaches to others, namely, that just our most 
vital decisions are not based on reason. If, after this, somebody still 
questions: What is then the value of reasoning ?—the philosopher, 
urged to justify a decision, has the right to refuse to answer. 


The question has nevertheless been put by a philosopher, and even 
by one who was an intimate friend of Weber. Nietzche’s word: 
‘‘Das Leben muss auf die Weisheit eifersiichtig sein’’ can be ap- 
plied to this case. It can serve as a motto to the philosophy of 
Georg Simmel. 

Simmel’s problems are very similar to those of Weber, and like 
Weber, he began as an economist. But he approached his subject 
from just the opposite side. While Weber analyzed the basis of ob- 
jective reasoning and showed the point where reason was superseded 
by life, Simmel began by observing the fluctus of life, studying where 
it was outraged by objectivation. Life, according to him, produces 
forms for the sake of its own organization. But these forms, which 
originally are meant to serve the purpose of living, receive an inde- 
pendent meaning which makes them strange to life. Knowledge, 
supposed to help life by giving information, develops into science 
which grows regardless of vital needs. Social customs, supposed to 
facilitate the intercourse between individuals, develop into social 
rules, enforced upon the individuals. Technique, supposed to assist 
man in his attempts to reach his goals, turns into an independently 
working machine, dictating more than serving. All the different 
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forms designated to serve life thus turn into objective orders which 
life, now, has to serve. And life, diverted from its immanent process 
by these external obligations, must eternally supersede the objective 
orders if it wishes to continue its course. It must destroy the prod- 
ucts of its own creation. 

Philosophy, from this point of view, is also merely a product of 
life. The different systems are crystallizations, dead remainders of 
a once living process, and interesting not so much for their own 
erystallinie form, as for their symptomatic value in indicating the 
way of the process. At the bottom of this agnosticism lies, of course, 
a very positive, and even rather dogmatic, creed. Simmel simply 
believes that the process of life is more important than any of its 
products can be. 

This theory, in general, resembles the one of Bergson. But there 
are several characteristic points wherein Simmel differs. The first 
is that, despite his high evaluation of life as such, he never exactly 
criticizes objectivation. The objective orders are necessitated by the 
specific structure of life. Life can not be lived without the produc- 
tion of forms, although it can never be satisfied with the forms it 
produces. ‘‘Die Transcenden’’—so Simmel says, loving paradoxical 
formulations,—‘‘ist dem Leben immanent’’ ‘‘transcendence is im- 
manent to life.’’ This makes life fragmentary and, for Simmel’s 
feeling, tragical; inasmuch as we call tragical those conflicts which, 
in driving a person to despair, are not imposed upon him from the 
outside, but result from his innermost convictions. 

But the general conflict between the fluctuation of life and the 
stabilization of objects was not the only one which Simmel dis- 
covered. He found that the various objective orders, among them- 
selves, were in constant specific contradictions. And he believed 
that these continuous problems stimulated life in producing new 
forms and superseding the old ones. He wrote a little book ‘‘Die 
Hauptprobleme der Philosophie,’’ wherein he uses the theme of such 
problems as ‘‘subject and object,’’ ‘‘existence and development’’ 
(‘Sein und Werden’’), in order to demonstrate how the different 
philosophers struggled in trying to overcome them. He analyzed 
their philosophy, not in order to make people decide whether it was 
right or wrong, but in order to give them an insight into the process 
of philosophizing. 

In pursuing these studies, Simmel took up the old formula which 
Hegel had used for characterizing the logical development of con- 
cepts, saying that every thesis provoked an antithesis, and that both 
were reconciled and transcended by a synthesis. In one of his last 
books, called Lebensphilosophie, he shows how death, by being con- 
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trary to life, gives to life its specific form. If death would not be, 
life would be entirely changed in structure and meaning. And gee. 
ing this mutual relationship of life and death, seeing that death is 
an element in life, we reconcile both in a higher conception of life 
which comprises death as its integral part, and no longer as its 
opponent. 

In this manner he speculated about the greatest and the smallest 
matters, about the forms of religion as well as about the changes of 
fashion. One of his most witty essays demonstrates the relationship 
between the ideal worlds and the real one by analyzing the handle of 
a cup; in another one, he uses all the machinery that one needs to 
treat a metaphysical problem, in order to expound the different forms 
of coquetry. In his hands philosophy was an artistic game, and like 
an artist, he was convinced that the value of his work was inde- 
pendent of the subject which he treated. 

No wonder that the professional philosophers got suspicious. He 
eared too little for results. He himself had uttered that it was a 
childish prejudice to believe that problems were there to be solved. 
Certainly, he did not make the mistake of so many others—to imag- 
ine a solution, when there was none to be found. But rather often 
he fell into the opposite extreme: his thoughts turned round and 
round, so long, till the most simple facts got problematic. And then, 
when he had succeeded in creating a puzzle, the mystical word 
‘‘Life’’ came from his lips. Perhaps—so he liked to end—perhaps, 
as life produces all these puzzles, we have the right to hope that also 
life is able to overcome them. Whenever he proposed a solution (and 
it was never more than such a vague apercu), he used the word ‘‘per- 
haps,’’ thus indicating that the problem bore for his mind more fas- 
cination than any solution could bear. 

He used to justify his attitude by telling the story of the father 
who, before he died, told his sons that a treasure was hidden in his 
garden, and that they should dig to find it. The sons digged and 
digged ; no treasure was to be found. But when they saw that owing 
to their digging the garden became three times as fertile, they under- 
stood what the father had meant. This symbolizes Simmel’s idea of 
the purpose of philosophy. ‘‘Den Schatz werden wir nicht finden, 
aber der Garten wird dreifache Friichte tragen.’’ 

While Simmel exposed all the different antinomies of life, he was, 
more and more, amazed by the miracle that it had been possible to 
certain individuals to find their way out of this labyrinth, so to say, 
in an exemplary form. The two men, who, more than any others, 
fascinated him in this respect, were Goethe and Rembrandt—Goethe, 
because in all his manifestations, in his experiences as well as in his 
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works and thoughts, the personal tendency of life and the inde- 
pendent order of things coincided in such a harmonious way, that to 
anything which he ever intended or imagined by himself, he found 
(according to his own confession) a response outside of him; Rem- 
prandt, because he succeeded, as Simmel believes, in representing life 
without touching its transcendent form; because life, as he painted 
it, was not life in a definite state, but life in the form of transition. 

Both books, the one on Goethe and the one on Rembrandt, do not 
deal with any enumeration of facts. They begin where biogra- 
phy ends. They take the person not as a man, but as a symbol. 
‘Das Wesen Goethe,’’ as Simmel calls it, the essential form Goethe, 
is inherent in all its single manifestations, but is not complete in any 
of them. Therefore, it can not be approached by biographical or 
historical treatment. It must be interpreted, on the basis of a phil- 
osophy of life, as one of the types of solution. In Simmel’s book on 
Goethe, one will find a chapter entitled ‘‘Truth,’’ another one entitled 
‘‘Individualism,’’ a third one, ‘‘Love,’’—all different points of view, 
marking the various fields of problems, wherein one and the same 
thing, the essential form, can be studied in its manifestations. By 
pointing out the contrast of single events and the essential form, Sim- 
mel inaugurated a new style of monographical treatment. 


This kind of monography corresponds, curiously enough, to the 
ideal which—quite independent from Simmel—the poet Stephan 
George was cultivating in his circle. He had formed his group on a 
social issue. He intended to revive in his followers the feeling for 
dignity in art and living, the feeling that had been expelled from 
literature by journalism, from life by industrialism. What he 
preached was segregation : 


Geweihtes streben, gottlichstes verzichten, 
Wie einst ein monch aus Fiesole gelehrt. 


The ideal of perfection in art could not, according to him, be sepa- 
rated from the ideal of self-perfection. The external rites of the cult 
that he established for this purpose, must seem to anybody who has 
no use for sectarianism like a well-organized, although perhaps not 








consciously planned, stage performance. But in spite of such occa- 
sional touches of charlatanism, his power as a poet and as a preacher 
was so strong, that one can only marvel at his importance for the 
cultivation of language and the creation of a new type—not only of 
poets, but even of scholars. George’s ideal of selection and purifica- 
tion, transferred into science, stimulated the search for the essential 
form, surpassing the mere enumeration of facts. Nobody was more 
enchanted than Simmel when Friedrich Gundolf published his liter- 
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ary studies on Goethe, Shakespeare, and Hoelderlin. But literature 
was not the only field. One of the foremost German linguists, Karl 
Vossler, has based on the idea of the ‘‘inner form’’ a philosophy of 
language, the consequences of which he is carrying even into the 
most minute studies of grammatical forms. However, the most im- 
portant followers are to be found among the classical philologists, 
Karl Reinhardt published books on Parmenides and Posidonios 
wherein the perfect mastery of the philological tools is used merely 
to prove the lack of competence of philological criteria, as long as 
they are not interpreted as symptoms of an essential form. The 
proper use of philological sources assumes an insight which is more 
than philological. In order to adjudge the competence of a docu- 
ment, one must grasp the ‘‘inner form’’ of its author. Only this 
‘fessential’’ understanding enables us to decide how far, in this 
‘inner form,’’ the author could represent the ideas of another. On 
a similar basis Wilhelm Jaeger wrote his book on Aristotle, certainly 
the most important of all recent philological publications in Ger-. 
many. For he succeeds in reconstructing the early writings of Aris- 
totle, and in drawing the line of his development. 

The danger of this theory of the ‘‘essential form”’ is obvious: not 
in the work of these men, who mastered their technical tools so well 
that they could avert any philological attack, but in their general 
message which had an obscuring effect on philosophy. These men 
used the mystical expression ‘‘essential or inner form’’ to character- 
ize a procedure which really was mainly rational. What they did, 
was simply to analyze the style of the work or the man whom they 
treated, using a method which was well known to all art specialists, 
but was new, of course, in its application to other fields. I have not 
the time to explain this method in detail. But it is obvious that we 
can analyze the style of Michael Angelo without considering the 
events of his life, even without comparing him to his masters and his 
pupils, and that this analysis is far from being mystical. It can 
even, in a complex methodical procedure, be logically combined with 
the historical point of view which considers the style as an event in 
connection with other events. It was unfortunate that the men 
around Stephan George did not see clearly the meaning of their 
method. Had it been different, many confusions could have been 
avoided in another philosophical school, which also emphasizes the 
contrast between ‘‘essential form’’ and ‘‘ single event,’’ transferring 
it, however, from the esthetic field of logic and methodology. 

I mean the phenomenological school, and specially its head, Ed- 
mund Husserl.? 

2The hidden relations between the thoughts of Edmund Husserl and the 
ideas of Stephan George become obvious in the works of Wilhelm Dilthey, which 
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Husserl says: To every empirical fact corresponds an essential 
form; and as this essential form is inherent in the empirical fact, we 
have only to look at the fact in the right way, in order to grasp the 
form. We see a conglomeration of colors. And we say: This green 
lies between this red and this brown, meaning the different spots in 
their empirical relation in space. We also say: Green lies between 
blue and yellow, meaning the colors in their essential order on the 
color scale. Now, the essential statement, that green lies between 
yellow and blue, applies also to ‘‘this’’ green. Which is, then, the 
relation between ‘‘this’’ green and ‘‘the’’ green? How can we trans- 
cend from the one order to the other? 

Husserl was interested in this question, because statements be- 
longing to the essential order (statements like ‘‘green lies between 
yellow and blue’’) were evident; they could be neither approved nor 
contradicted by experience; their truth had to be comprehended a 
priort. And this suggested a change in the conception of the a pri- 
ori in general. Kant could not have been right in maintaining that 
a priori statements were restricted to the formal field of abstract rela- 
tions. The evident relations between colors proved that they also 
could be applied to contents. And Husserl believed: If we could 
only develop an exact method in transcending from empirical con- 
tents to essential ones, we would open an enormois field for a priori 
evident statements. 

The postulate which he set forth was really a double postulate: 
It concerned the ontological relation between the order of facts and 
the order of essences, as well as the methodological relation of prob- 
lematic statements to evident ones. Had Husserl the right simply to 
identify both? Undoubtedly there is a relation, but it is not a neces- 
sary one. Not every evident statement is a statement on essences, 
not every statement on essences is immediately evident. 

Assuming, however, that statements of evidence were statements 
belong to an anterior phase, but which reveal a similar tendency. Dilthey’s 
eagerness for developing an interpretative method of Geistesgeschichte makes 
him akin to the followers of Stephan George. His endeavor to base his work 
upon a purely intuitional psychology, independent of causal explanation, makes 
him one of the predecessors of the phenomenological doctrine. 

Franz Brentano, Husserl’s teacher, made, long before Dilthey, the distine- 
tion between descriptive and genetic psychology. Husserl took it up in order to 
justify his ‘“phenomenological method.’’ Dilthey weleomed the works of Hus- 
serl as the fulfillment of his own endeavors. 

Dilthey himself had no solution to offer. His elaborate works on the meth- 
ods of mental science, his studies in descriptive psychology, remained frag- 


mentary and produced more a confusing than an elucidating effect, his merits as 
an historian notwithstanding. 
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on essences, Husserl tried to approach the field of essences by seeking 
a field of immediately evident statements. Descartes had shown 
that we can doubt everything that we believe to exist, with the sole 
exception of the doubt itself, which again assures us the existence 
of the doubting ego. Husserl maintained that there is more 
which remains undoubtable. When we see a man, we may doubt 
whether he really exists. But what we can not doubt, is that 
we see him, and that this ‘‘seeing’’ presents certain visual qualities, 
which we interpret as representing a thing. So, if we eliminate the 
question, whether this thing exists or not, there still remains (1) the 
act of seeing which presents the phenomenon, (2) the presented phe- 
nomenon as such, and (3) the hypothetic relation of this phenom. 
enon to the thing, which relation itself contains the phenomenon of 
representation. All that we notice in this way, can not be doubted, 
A field is open for evident statements as soon as we eliminate the 
problem of reality. And to this elimination Husserl gave the name 
of ‘‘phenomenological reduction. ”’ 

Of course, such a reduction is possible; and no doubt it is valu- 
able. It opens our eyes to relations which we can not discover as 
long as we are mainly concerned with the problem of reality. But 
Husserl meant that this phenomenal world, by being an evident 
world, was a world of essences. He believed that, by his phenomeno- 
logical reduction, he had extracted essences from facts. But he 
really had only transformed a problematic fact into an unproblematic 
phenomenon. The phenomenon remained a single phenomenon and 
just as complex as the fact. If I see, in observing phenomena, how a 
certain visual configuration ‘‘represents’’ a thing, I see only a repre- 
sentation, hic et nunc,—not the essence of representation. Husserl 
always maintained that he saw the essence. 

If, independently from Husserl, we try to explain the relation of 
facts to essences, we may refer to that procedure which is usually 
called ‘‘abstraction.’’? While we look at ‘‘this’’ blue, we eliminate 
all those relations which are not essential for ‘‘the’’ blue; we disre- 
gard the form of the spot, its spatial relations to other spots, etc., until 
there remains the mere intensive quality ; and after this reduction is 
completed, we begin a construction: We apply to this quality the idea 
of continuous transformation, and establish thus the scale of colors, 
wherein the quality finds its definite place. In a similar way, we eX- 
tract first, by reduction, from a given phenomenon its spatial form, 
and then define this form, by construction, as a geometrical figure. 
The transition from the order of facts to the order of essences con- 
tains, therefore, a double procedure: reduction of the complex fact 
to a simple phenomenon ; definition of the phenomenon as an essenee, 
by construction. 
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The reduction, in this scheme, precedes the construction, but is 
nevertheless directed by the latter. Only by anticipating a certain 
realm and rule of construction, can we determine the special phenom- 
enon which is to be isolated from the others. The reduction which 
effects this isolation, may be called ontological reduction; for it dis- 
solves the complexity of the fact, and by selecting a simple phenom- 
enon, it prepares the transition to a new ontological order. It is not 
to be confounded with Husserl’s phenomenological reduction, which 
leaves the complexity of the fact untouched, and eliminates merely 
the index of reality. 

Husserl saw two things very clearly: that the essences were in- 
herent in facts, and that, in order to grasp them as essences, the 
facts had to be freed from their individuality. But what he did not 
see, was that this individuality was based on complexity. He knew 
that some reduction had to be made; but he failed to notice that the 
process of reduction had to be a process of simplification. He 
thought, the fact could remain as complex as it was, and be trans- 
posed into the essential order simply by declaring that the relations 
which it presented were not meant to be individual and real relations. 

This methodical fallacy involved a metaphysical one. From 
Husserl’s point of view the world of facts and the world of essences 
are different only in that the former is real but dubious, while the 
latter is unreal but evident. Otherwise they strictly correspond to 
each other. Every fact has its phenomenal and, therefore, essential 
aspect. The world of essences resembles the world of facts, as an 
ideal image resembles empirical objects, portraying them in a 
purified form. 

Attractive as this metaphor may seem, it conflicts with the ele- 
mentary laws which we assume for our logical procedures, and which 
Husserl himself unconsciously assumed for his analytical work: 
Every fact presents an aggregation of different phenomena, each of 
which belongs to another essential order; so that very various orders 
of essences meet in the complexity of a single fact. None of these 
orders simply corresponds to the order of facts. Each of them must 
be extracted by means of reduction and construction. 

Husserl, disregarding these laws in his speculations, unconsciously 
respected them in his work. His analytical studies have the ad- 
vantage of being unfaithful to his theories. In the most careful and 
accurate manner they investigate the relation of expressions and 
meanings, and succeed in separating the content of meanings from 
the facts to which they refer and the ideas by which they are accom- 
panied. In a similar way they analyze the field of perception, distin- 
guishing the content which is really perceived, from those other con- 
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tents which are merely represented. Moreover, delving into the log. 
ical foundations of grammar, Husserl discriminated two different 
spheres of logical evaluation: the one, comprising the laws which 
regulate the formulation of meanings; the other, comprising the 
criteria which decide upon the consistency of meanings. Only the 
latter sphere is the one of logic in the traditional and specific sense, 
The former one contains the more elementary rules which are in 
common to the logical judgment and the grammatical sentence. 

A special chapter of Husserl’s studies in logic develops a theory 
of ‘‘the parts and the whole,’’ emphasizing the difference between 
dependent and independent objects, and explaining the various forms 
of founding one object upon another. In the pursuit of these studies 
two different methods are distinguished in transcending from specific 
to more universal concepts: the one method, called generalization, 
follows the traditional scale of species and genera within a certain re- 
gion of objects. So we transcend, for instance, from the concepts of 
parabola and ellipse to the more universal concept of the conic see- 
tion, remaining, however, in the field of geometrical objects. The 
other method, called formalization, transcends from one field of ob- 
jects to a higher, more abstract region. So we transform a geomet- 
rical statement into an arithmetical one, the arithmetical formula into 
an algebraic one; until finally we conceive the algebraic formula as a 
paradigm of some more abstract rule, belonging to the general the- 
ory of quantities. 

This short and arbitrary extract from Husserl’s concrete analyses 
may sufficiently prove that he masters a method, the premises of 
which he can not formulate. The merits of his work are beyond 
discussion. But the methodology of his working has still to be writ- 
ten. For what he himself wrote in this respect is all based on the 
confusion of essences and phenomena: his theory of the ‘‘vision of 
essences’’ (Wesenschau), as well as his belief in ‘‘intuitional de- 
scription,’’ and—last, but not least—his theory of evidence, which 
made him maintain that the sentence ‘‘green lies between blue and 
yellow,’’ derives its truth from the conviction that we really see what 
we see. 

Among his followers one must distinguish two sorts: those who 
appreciate his work, and those who believe in his tales. The legend 
of the mystical power of his method has attracted the kind of crowd 
which enjoys dealing with obscurities. But the subtlety of analysis, 
presented in his studies on logic, caused the best of Eucken’s and 
Lipps’ pupils to consider him now as their master. I mention only 
the names of Scheler, Geiger, and Pfinder. 
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The last man whom I wish to present to you is Nicolai Hartmann. 

The most interesting of his earlier works is a study on the 
philosophical basis of biology. In the most skillful manner he ana- 
lyzes the logical premises which enable the biologists to establish the 
world of organisms, exposes the relations of this organic world to the 
mechanical one, and those problems which arise from this mutual 
relation. And at the end, where he deals with the relation of biology 
to psychology, he explains how these two fields are separated by a 
chasm which can not be overcome by logic. We know, to be sure, 
that life, in the biological sense, and consciousness, in the psychologi- 
cal sense, are somehow related to each other: but it is a kind of rela- 
tion which might be elucidated by analogies, but which can not be an- 
alyzed by a logical method. For the logical implications of the idea of 
consciousness, and the logical consequences of external existence can 
not be reconciled. Hartmann, here for the first time, approaches the 
subject which forms the main theme of his book on The Metaphysics 
of Knowledge, the problem of unsolvable antinomies. 

In this more recent book, as well as in an article which he pub- 
lished on a similar subject in the Kant Studien, the clarity of Hart- 
mann’s thinking is somehow affected by a strong feeling for dramatic 
contrasts. He is capable, better than anybody else, of expounding 
logically the antinomies of a problem, and of describing vividly the 
conflicts of the situation, but he does it with the sure expectation that 
he will bring the case to a happy ending. In an essay on Kant, he 
explains that a world interpretation on the basis of final causes 
contradicts the idea of individual freedom because the final plan of 
the individual would have to depend upon the final plan of the uni- 
verse. And as a contrast, he maintains that a similar conflict does 
not exist in a world of causal determination. As the final purposes 
of the mind would belong, in such a world, to another sphere than 
the mechanical causes of existence, the one would not interfere with 
the other. Moreover, as mechanical causality would be instrumental 
to the realization of purposes, freedom would not involve a lack of 
determination, it would not interrupt the chain of efficient causes—on 
the contrary, it would mean a plus of determination. This solution 
Seems a little too simple. We must admit that only in a world of 
causality can we make plans and foresee results. But it remains 
paradoxical that our plans should be able to influence the course of 
events. How is it possible that, in case of a definite determination, 
anything should be added? If any new determinants can be intro- 
duced, this shows that the determination was not definite. The mere 
possibility of a ‘‘plus’’ assumes the existence of a ‘‘minus.”’ 
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Similar slips of the tongue occur also in the book on the Meta- 
physics of Knowledge. But I shall restrict myself to reporting the 
positive parts. 

As the act of knowing represents the relation of the mind to an 
object which is independent of the mind, it contains the following 
antinomies : 

How can a subject grasp the quality of an independent object? 
How can an object, being independent, enter into a subject? In a 
more specific form: How can the qualities of an object be ‘‘given’’ to 
a subject, as it is the case in the knowledge a posteriori? How can 
a subject ‘‘anticipate’’ something that belongs to the independent 
world of objects, as it is the case in the knowledge a priori? More- 
over, if the object is ‘‘represented’’ by the subject, how can we 
maintain that the representation corresponds to the object, as we 
know it only by representation? This is the problem of truth. How 
can we maintain that we know insufficiently the object, without as- 
suming that we know it somehow? This is the antinomy in the con- 
cept of the ‘‘problem.’’ 

These are, evidently, the issues on which the schools separate into 
idealists, skepticists, realists, ete. But no doubt an insight into the 
antinomic structure of these issues will prevent us from maintaining 
that any decision is based on reason. Hartmann was inconsistent 
enough, after he had exposed his antinomies, to delve into the field of 
metaphysics where the solutions are supposed to be found. So, 
finally, he went the same way as those whom he had criticized. Had 
he been consistent, he would have restricted himself to saying: My 
aporetic method enables me to determine the point where your deci- 
sion begins, and after you have decided, I can show you the points 
where new decisions will be necessary. And if you urge me to decide 
myself, I shall explain to you what decisions mean, and how my anal- 
ysis, by exposing the conflicts of reason, prevents me, in so far as my 
reasoning is concerned, to take part in the life of opinions and beliefs. 
For this life consists in provoking problems by deciding problems. 

In other words: The same method which Weber has applied to 
the decisions in life, can and must be applied to the decisions in ab- 
stractive thought. Also, when we think for the sake of thinking, we 
make decisions led by beliefs and opinions, and undoubtedly these are 
the elements which constitute the life of thought, provoking new 
problems by deciding the old ones. Philosophy must delve below 
this region, even if people may charge it with pursuing a deadening 
work. The philosopher must analyze the living concept and show 
how, at the bottom of the complexity which makes it live, lies a deci- 
sion which makes it arbitrary. He must decompose the products 
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of life in order to study the field in which all decisions originate. 
And finding that it is a field of aporetic nature, he will understand 
and also demonstrate how the same which makes decisions productive 
in life, makes them alien to reason, and how his own work, in so far 
as it is productive in reasoning, will be alien to life. Studying, how- 
ever, the subject of decisions, he will be eager to explain what it is 
which people who make decisions really do decide. 

For this work, of course, he needs an exact method. The method 
is determined by the structure of apories. An apory contains a rela- 
tion and, at the same time, an antithesis. For both, for the relation 
as well as for the conflict, we must prove the necessity ; we must avoid 
the classical philosophical tendency of trying to deny a conflict, 
wherever there is a relation ; but also the tendency of a man like Sim- 
mel who often tried to construct a conflict where, originally, there 
was no relation. 

I could prove by many examples that this method is not an empty 
and abstract postulate, but that it really can lead us in concrete ana- 
lytical work. By analyzing the meaning of the word ‘‘error,’’ for 
instance, I could formulate the issue between logic and psychology, 
exposing the apory, which psychologism tries to ignore, and logicism 
tries to eliminate. By analyzing that which Flaubert calls le mot 
juste (‘‘the right word’’), I could demonstrate the issue between 
speech and thought, which exposition would revive the old problems 
of rhetoric, but in aporetic form. By analyzing the different kinds 
of arts, I could show how every one of them reconciles and, therefore, 
decides in a different way the conflict between the material of the 
real world out of which the artist forms his creation, and the laws of 
the ideal one, which determines the meaning of his work. And by 
analyzing the different styles in art, I could show how every epoch 
decides the antinomies of the artistic values. But this is not the 
purpose of this paper. 

I speak so much about these possibilities, because I believe, al- 
though I may be mistaken, that this is the goal to which German phi- 
losophy, now, is tending. Not only that everyone of the schools that 
I presented to you contributes to this work either through the solu- 
tions which it offers, or through the problems which it provokes, 
but everyone shows a distinct tendency towards concrete analysis. 
Independently from its special standpoint, every one of the five 
schools has to offer some concrete results. Neo-Kantianism, the tradi- 
tional representant of abstract speculation, has turned to specific in- 
vestigations: Cassirer is writing his history of the mind; the school 
of Rickert and Windelband, culminating in Max Weber, has ex- 
pounded the contrast of values; Simmel and the followers of Stephan 
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George—in spite of all that can be said against them—have created 
a new style of monography ; the phenomenologists, in spite of all that 
can be said against them, have opened a new field for studies by 
putting away that which Meinong once called ‘‘the prejudice towards 
the real’’; and Nicolai Hartmann has inaugurated a logical method, 
the importance of which, I hope, I have not exaggerated. 


EpGAR WInp, 
New York Crry. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Beyond the Pleasure Principle. Streamunp Frevup. Translated from 
the second German edition by C. J. M. Hubback. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. 1924. 90 pp. 


This latest contribution of Freud is frankly speculative, as he 
himself frequently states. In fact, it seems often that, like Shaw, he 
has strained to go ‘‘as far as thought can reach,’’ and so much 
strained that the thread of his thought becomes distinctly attenuated 
and threatens to snap, like the thread of the Norns. I refer in 
particular to the section in which he speculates upon a cellular psy- 
chology, ascribing to individual cells a libido which makes them 
seek contact with each other, resulting in a temporary rejuvenation, 
Also, he ascribes to certain cells a narcissism which stirs them to ag- 
grandizement at the expense of other cells and results in cancer. As 
analogy this is brilliant ; as hypothesis it seems fantastic. 

Freud makes two important points, however, which may be briefly 
stated as follows: First, that not every dream and fantasy can be 
considered as a wish-fulfillment and that certain types of them, par- 
ticularly the type of dream which in war-shock cases refers back to 
the provoking trauma, are an attempt of the individual to relive the 
traumatic scene in order to prepare himself to meet in the future a 
possible repetition of this shock for which his psyche was at the time 
totally unprepared. Second, that not all sensations and activities of 
the individual can, be catalogued as merely pleasurable or pleasure- 
seeking, or painful or pain-averting ; but that beyond these categories 
of pleasure and pain, and perhaps prior to them, lies the tendency 
instinct in all living tissue to return to a former state, ultimately the 
tendency to die, analogous to the so-called ‘‘law of maximum en- 
tropy’’ in physics. This tendency, which Freud refers to inter- 
changeably as the death instincts and the ego instincts, is opposed by 
the impulse to go on, to progress, the life instincts or sex instincts, as 
Freud calls them. Of course, he is at once in danger of coming upon 
the rocks in meeting the inevitable question, Which of these tenden- 
cies is to be regarded as prior or fundamental? He makes the at- 
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tempt, by referring to recent experiments in cellular physiology, to 
suggest answers to this question, and while the bulk of the evidence 
would seem to support the idea that the death instincts are funda- 
mental and the life instincts a later development, Freud tends to feel 
that both orders of instinct come into being simultaneously with the 
beginning of the individual as such, 1.¢., from the moment of the 
union of the spermatozoén with the ovum, and that therefore the 
conflict itself is as ancient as either of the groups of instincts. In 
the end he is forced to admit that the question can not be satisfactor- 
ily met and suggests that further work upon the analysis of the ego 
instincts will help to clarify the problem. 

As the book stands it is illuminating and stimulating, but as 
speculation it is unsatisfactory because the relation of the two chief 
concepts above described is nowhere expressed and remains nebulous 
to the end; as to practical application of these concepts, which I 
feel we are entitled to ask for, there is no suggestion of it. Many of 
those whose interests and contact have been with problems of a psy- 
chiatric nature in children have been coming to center their ap- 
proach to these problems of maladjustment around the question of 
how far the child has come in his development toward maturity. 
This method of approach, which can not here be fully elucidated, 
gives us, however, a touchstone which can be used in the attempt to 
supply the deficiencies suggested above. Maturity can thus be con- 
sidered as the arrival at a reconciliation or partial reconciliation of 
these two conflicting groups of instincts. It is the ability and will- 
ingness to renounce one in favor of the other as the occasion demands. 
This renunciation or ability to renounce (Versagung) is the essential 
characteristic of maturity. All infancy, all childhood, all adoles- 
cence, is a constant practice and an increasing skill in performing 
this essential act. 

But when there has been inadequate practice in this art, and 
where renunciation is suddenly called for, then we have a situation 
parallel to the sudden fright that Freud describes as typical of the 
traumatic neurosis, and anxiety develops lest a similar situation 
arise and again find the individual unprepared. Thus we have the 
conditions that surround so many of our psychiatric problems, not 
only of childhood and adolescence, but also of older individuals: the 
individual can not become mature because (1) he fears meeting the 
situations where mature renunciation will be called for and hence 
tends to avoid such situations (he is wedded to the death instincts and 
denies that which might force him to renounce them—the sex in- 
stinets) ; (2) he develops anxiety as a defense against such a possible 
shock, anxiety acting as a preparative which will lessen the force of 
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the shock. This synthesis, implicit in Freud’s book, gives a basis in 
theory for an additional approach to therapeutic problems in child 
and perhaps in adult psychology. 


Wim V. Siversere, M.D. 
New York City. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The JouRNAL has received an announcement of the first two issues 
of Studi e Material di storia delle religioni. This new periodical ab- 
sorbs and supplants two others which were concerned with the history 
and philosophy of religion, Alle fonti delle religioni and Rivista tri- 
mestrale di studi filosofici e religiosi. The editors of the new peri- 
odical are Professors Carlo Formichi, Raffaela Pettrazzoni, and 
Giuseppe Tucci of the University of Rome. The cost of subscriptions 
for those residing outside of Italy is 40 lire. Subscriptions should be 
sent to Anonima Romana Editoriale, 89 Via Nazionale, Rome. 





